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ABSTRACT „ .«, . •■ ^. 

information on. the growth of bibliographic utilities 
and aqademic library networking is presented in this report, as well 
as profiles of interlibrary loan activity at six academic libraries 
who are members of a major bibliographic utility. Applications of 
computer technology and network participation in academic libraries, 
and the major events in the devel.opment of computer-assisted library 
cooperation are discussed. A description of the major bibliographic 
utilities includes OCLC, the Research Libraries Information Network 
(RLIN), and the Washington Library Network (WLN) . The Council on 
Library Resources' project to dejvi&e a standard telecommunications 
protocol for bibliographic information exchange among RLIN, OCLC, and 
the Library of Congress (LC) is also briefly described. A review of 
interlibrkry loan prograttisf provided by -OCLC and RLIN precedes 
individual reports on inferlibrary lending ^at Indiana State > 
University (Terre Haute, IN); Cornell University (Ithaca, NY); Lake 
•Forest College (Chicago, IL); George Washington University 
.^<Washington, DC); St. Olaf College (Northfield, MN); and Ithaca 
College (Ithaca, NY)/. Statistics ©n individual library holdings and 
iftterlending activities are provided, together with a summary list of 
similarities and differences in the* interlendinig practices of the six 
libraries., A consideration of issues for the future, particularly in 
regard to a national' network of libraries, and a 4<^item bibliography 
conclude the report.- (ESR) 
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INTRODUCTION . ^ 

America's college and university libraries collectively 
foster a strong tradition of creative response to the infonnation 
and research needs of their users. Before the advent of regional 
machine-linked networks during the early ,1^60 ' s , academic 
libraries of all sizes participated in resource sharing through 
both formal and infonaal channels, recognizing, even, in an era of 
adequate funding for academic programs, that no single library 
could fill the needs of its population. The concept of 
■interlibrary lending, especially among libraries in the same 
geographic area, was a logical extension of good library service. 
And the expansion of this concept to Include even better access to 
even more" material is one of the major reasons for "the remarkable 
developnent over the past two decades of regional 
teleconBamlcations networks and the growth of the major 
bibliographic utilities. * 

The entrance of the library world into the computer age 
occurred at a fortuitous time. SUmiltaneous with the information 
explosion g^erated by the grovr^ Ln scientifio and technical 
research, tli^^ cost of virtually all library goods and services 
began ita still-ascending, trend during the 1960's. Academic 
librarians contributed a vast amount of time, knowledge and effort 
i;o the development of the networks and bibliographic systems which 
currently form t\ie foundation of effective library service. 
Groups' of academic libraries Joined together in a variety of 
configurations to build broader resource and information sharing 



systems based In part on the traditional success of Interllbrary 
lending as a cooperative program. 

before online systems came to. the library world in 1971, 
there were' numerous library consortia and Cooperatives In every 
region of the countr^y, but few had any significant record of 
'acccmpllshment.'*'^ The Increasing feasibility of applying 
technology to enhance academic library operations strengthened and 
imposed direction upon the existing consortia,^ and prompted the 
development of many more. 

The distribution by the Library of Congress of their MARC 
(Machine Readable Cataloging) recordip for use as the retflplents of 
the tapes saw fit prompted a flurry pf experimentation and 
development, ''...at least two groups of libraries saw in the 
availability of the MARC tapes an opportunity to work 
cpoperatlvely In the application of anerglng on-line automated 
systems to a broad range of library programs. The Ohio College 
Association, which had been developing a program of cooperative 
purchasing and lending for almost a decade, was one of these, and 
In 1967 formed the Ohio College Library Ceaiter (OCLC) whose 
primary goal was to develop a computerized sharable on-line 
bibliographic data base to Increase productivity and decrease the 
costs of processing for Its members. A milestone in shared 
resource development was the decision by other regional consortia 
and networks such as the New England Library Network, the 
Pennsylvania Library Network, The Southern Library Network and 
the AMIQOS Bibliogaphic Council of the southwestern U. S. to ' 
contract with OCLC for its services, thus strengthening the 



philosophy of cooperation among libraries from various regions, 
obviating the necessity for parallel and almost certainly 
redundant technological program development, and freeing the 
resources of the reg^lonal groups for the development of local 
training support programs. It waia thus that the de facto 

o - S 

* ■ ■ --^ 

"networks" which began with Interllbrary lending agreements 
developed Into high-technology stjared-accesa hierarchical systems. 

» 

SOME APPLICATIONS OP COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY AND NETWORK 
PARTICIPATION IN ACADEMIC LIBRARIES 

* » * - 

Since the advent of computer technology and resource sharing 
networks, the, character of academic libraries has changed 
dramatically. No longer merely a haven for bookloyers, the 
academic library is now steeped in higli technology to au©nent 
virtually every aspect of its program* 

The area of technical services was the first to feel the 
effects of the teleconaminications age. Facilitating the 
cataloging function was the first purpose .of the networks and 
utUltles; to that end OCLC, and later RLIN (Research Libraries 
Group/ Research Libraries Information Network) , developed highly 
sophisticated programs for shared data Input and record 
production for participating libraries. Access to the existing 
records of other "institutions reduces duplication of cataloging 
effort to a great iextent, allows for the reconfiguration of staff 
and budget use, and provides some standardization of original 
cataloging across libraries. The online bibliographic databases 



which result from cooperative Input have been used to develop 
local and regional 'resefiu:»ch and interlibrary loan tools and. have 
served as the basis for retrospective conversion of academic 
libraries' catalogs. 

The development of online computerized acquisitions systems 
over the past few years by regional and larger utilities and by 
commercial vendors helped to simplify a costly s^d complex 
technical process. In addition, the ability to link acquisitions 
records to the cataloging process created, at least in theory, a 
transaction history for each item from its ordering to its 
successful cataloging. The complex task of linking commercial 
suppliers with the bibliographic data base center, and each user 
library to both, seems to another technological challenge 
successfully met. ' 

Traditional public services, although unchanged in their 
philosophy of patron service, have moved into the computer age 
with the development and installation of automated circulation 
systems, many of which have interfacing capabilities with the 
bibliographic data bases. Automated circxilatlon systems are being 
developed by networks, bibliographic utilities, universities and 
vendors, so that a variety of configurations exists. The 
interfacing capability of most of the healthy systems bodes well 
for continued cooperative development. The circulation networks 
created ^y some of these systems have been a boon to Interlibr^iry 
loan programs In affected areas; but one of the moat Important 
aspects of bibliographic data base participation has been the 
Informal use of the data base for searching and verifying the 
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locations of needed items. The bibliographic utilities recognize 
the prevalent use of th9 online data bases for interlibrary loan, 
and have created special subsystems to enhance that function. 

The effects of computer-enhanced library services and 
programs on the management of academic libraries are largely 
positive, but it is evident that commitment and acceptance of 
some lack of autonomy are necessary. Decisions by academic 
library attainistrations to participate in the programs of 
regional networks and/or bibliographic utilitj^es have met with 
general dupceos in tps past; librarians are more willing to view , 
their libraries as a single important entity in a larger system 
whose resources permit the development of programs not possible 
on the individual library level. Active participation in a 
network requires, and fosters, a review of adniniatrative 
priorities in terms of personnel and budget allocation and 
collection development. Personnel issues which arise include the 
Increased importance of staff training^ and development to make 
optimum use of the network's enhancements as they occur, and the 
consideration of staffing reconfiguration to make the moat of 
both staff and system capabilities. The budget choices Imposed 
upon academic library actainistrators are probably the most 
difficult; even with evidence of \iemonst rated success in resource 
sharing, the decision to support user groups and bibliographic 
utilities with limited library funija raise some questions^both 
within the library administration a^d outside it. The effective 
application of cooperative bibliographic programs at the local 
level can greatly enhance the library's position on campus. 



MAJOR EVENTS IN COMPUTER-ASSISTED LIBRARY COOPERATION AND 
THEIR APPLICATION TO INTERLIBRARY LOAN 

The development and release by the Library of Congress of 
the MARC data base tapes In 1968 effectively signalled the 
b6ginn4jag of shared cat€Lloglng; libraries began to experiment 

* 

with ways to use the cataloging data. An early experiment at the 
Yale Medical Library which was developed and conducted by 
Frederick Kllgour was Installed as a prototype card production 
system. The Yale Bibliographic Systan was ultimately outooded by 
the rapid refinements made in subsequent MARC formats, but did 
serve as a model for subsequent card production systems. 

Another creative manipulation of the MARC recqrdq led to the 
foundation of OCLC, as noted previously. With the installation of 
the online bibliographic dAta base at OCLC, manipulation of 
machine records to produce card^ for a local library's catalog 
was possible, and the database became a source of online 
infornjation concerning the holdings of other library collections. 
'During the intervening years. Improved access to holdings' 
information has become a major goal of academic libraries, and la 
encouraged by the service centers/networks which form the 
foundation of the OCLC hierarchical system. As the OCLC 
blbliogriiphlc data base grows, library cooperatives and special 
Interest groups devise a variety of database manipulations to 
create customized data bases. Soma examples: the building of the 
CONSfiR (Library of Congress^ Conservation of Serials project) data 
file was undertaken to provide a shared, readily accessible 
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'serial data base for participating libraries. Specially produced, 
tools such as - the NYSILL (New York State Interlibrary Loan 
syston) attempted to provide up-to-date holdings information in 
hardcopy fortnat. 

With the installation of its InterlibranT Loan Subsystem, 
OaC ushered in a new generation of interUbrary loan program 
development. No longer dependent upon the mall or obsol^escent „ 
teletype units, the system converts OCLC terminals into message 
switching devices, allowing libraries to place requests and. 

respond to requests online. 

Th6 importance of the regional and state networks in OCLC's • 
programs of shared resources cannot be overestimated. Networks 
and cooperative! provided, and still provide, the channels through 
which OCLC reaches its members. In addition, "these networks 
provide various services, including orientation and continued 
training for their members, the facilitation of implementation and 
start-up, and support for fiscal and legal relationships with the 
utility."^ 

Cooperation through shared information and collections was 
the purpose of the Research Libraries Group (RLQ) at its inception 
in 197U. ft has since grown to include the Research Libraries 
Information Network (RLIN, formerly BALLOTS) which provides RLQ 
mmhev/jaifMVB with online access to the RLQ cooperative' 
bibliographic data base. The ifapact of the expanding/ 
, bibliographic database upon local book selection activities has 
been one of the major intereats of the RLQ, which publicly 
acknowledges the special interdipendesnce of research libraries 

7 



and the/necessity of applying available resources to address the 
probleifls of Individual research libraries. For these reasons, 
the si/ccessful Implementation of an onljjrie Interllbrary loan 
systei^ among RLQ member/ owners is critical. Although ultimate 
syst^4n, which will allow libraries to capture bibliographic data 
f rcii the RUN data base, will be installed during ^he summer of 
1982, the RLO/RLIN message system has served adequately as an 
interim interllbrary loan switching service. 

The Center for Research Libraries (CRL) is one of the most 

^ * .venerable of the cooperative acquisitions ventures. Begun 

shortly af ter World War II as. the Midwest Interllbrary Resource 
Center, CRL expanded its sphere of cooperation by inviting 
membership from all over the country. The concept of cooperative 
collection development is an important CRL goal as well: the 
Center decides upon the purchase of suggested acquisitions by 
taking into account the availability of the requested item at 

^ other libraries and the interllbrary lending policies at thog^e 

libraries^n addition to the wishes of the membership. 

The Washington State Library is responsible for the' 
forward-looking approach to bibliographic access as evideftced by 
the success of the Washington Library Network. WUJ, originally 
developed for use within W€tshington state only, has as a special 
attraction a subject authority file which is fully integrated with 
^ " the bibliographic holdings of the member libraries. The 

excellence of the data base has pronpted wider membership and 
discussions regarding cooperative programs with other library 
networks. 

8 . 11 
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University libraries all over^the country (and beyond) have 
been leaders In th6 development of data bases to serve the needs 
of their users and to expand that service to libraries In the 
same area. Systems with permanent applicability and -value were 
designed and implenented at the University of Chicago and 
Stanford ^Jnlverslty, for example. And the University of 
Toronto's Library (UTLAS) Autonation System is currently 
considered one of the major developments in bibliographic utility 
enhancement. 

Automated circulation systems were among the first data 
bases attempted at some university libraries; two notable 
successes were Northwestern Universltyjs automated circulation 
system and the University of Iliinois Library Computer System 
(LOS). The University of Illinola system has developed info much 
more than a shared data base, since i<t. has become k significant 
replacement fpr past Interlibrary loan practices within the 
state. The development and marketing of the circulation control 
system by the University of Quelph, which has since become Qeac 
Ltd., has answered the special circulation needs of college and 
university- libraries throughout the U.S. and Canada^ and 
ijiterfacing capability with other automated systems la being 
explored. Commercial vendors of circulation systems such as CL 
Systems (formerly CLSI) and Dataphaae Inc. , help libraries in the 
same area or of the same type develop networks of inter^-ibrary 
cooperation, which serve as local or regional interlibrary loan 
networks. 

At the same time that these andrmany other systems were 



beli^iS Sevelop^d,, banputep literacy In vlr^tually every f\eid was 
' €ro*ring drafflatlcalXy. Inci^eased faml^ 

■V^ ' : • ■ ' ■ .. ■ ' • ■■ ■ '■ ■ " ^-.t: . .-'^ ' . ■■■ 

• telieccmmunicatilons technology bred in " both librarians and their >:. > 

users increased expectat±<»is of the conputer 's capabilities . 1 1 ^ 

seedis fortunate th4ti 'glveji the acJhpc and local natulbe of most 

canputer^a^alsted llbr and services, the resulting de 

facto networks off errand support systems which, are pertinent and 

prkctlxjal for academlarllbKarles. 
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' . ; . THE BIBLIOaRAPHIC UTILITIES 

Bibliographic utilities., sylitems wMch have grown fran local 
or regional networks to national niulti'^program se^vlces^, ar^e the 
entitles that are currently .the foundation of virtually all 
computer^assis ted cooperative programs' in the U.S. Dhe major 
bibliographic utilities at present are the QCL(^ (now called the 
Online Computer Library Caater) and RLQ Inc. , (whose RLIN (Research 
Libraries Information Network) is the basis for^ts cooperative, 
development programs. In addition, the Washlngit^ Library Network 
and the University of Toronto Library AutomatedlSystan are usually 
considered utilities which also have potential nationwide 

appllcatioh. . ' ■ 

The question of the development of several large utilities 
to serve the online bibliographic needs of the nation's 
libraries, rather. than the growth of a single authority often 
arises in discussions about the bibUographic utilities, the 
regional networks, and the so-called national^ network. The reasons 
/for the' existence of several utilities are inherent in the nature 
-of traditional U.S. library development. The bibliographic 
^utilities were begun to serve local or regional clientele, and 
deveroped along geographic lines rather than across regions. The 
systans began at approximately <ihe same time, and their goals 
were more limited in scope. Support for the bibliographic 
utilities was modest at the outset. In addition, the utilities 
have made maximum use of telecamminicatlons technology as It 



becones available; systems to support a nationwide single 
bibliographic service center have not been availabl^e in the \ \ 
past*^ This "bottom-up atpproach ia^ a characteristic of 
library cooperative planning in the last two decadea* 

Connnon characteristics of the bibliographic utilitieis include 
the development and maintenance by each center of a large-scale 
bibliographic data base in machin€Hreadable f orm an^d accessibie 
through networic systans; the centralized processing of products' 
(such as^ catalog cards) for participating libraries; and researph 
and development of additional programs and services to make the . 
greatest use of the existing data base* 

OCLC is by far the largest and most diverse of the 
bibliographic utlities €t present, jProm its b.eginnings in the 
late 1960's as a consortium of Ohio college libraries, OGLC has 
grown to serve 6,000 libraries directly or indirectly, with 20. 
regional centers and two processing^service centers. During the * 
year 1 980-^a^^^^l^^ cataloged, 1 million new 

titles were added to th^ OCLC data base, and X12 million cards 
were printed for distribution to user libraries. In addition, 
940,000 interlibrary loans were channeled through the 
interlibrary loan (ILL) subsystem direct from one library to 
another, and 35 million records were supplied on tape for local 
use.^ OCLC programs and services Include shared online 
cataloging, automated acqtilsltions, the distribution of archival 
, tapes for locatl or gr^p use, and direct interlibrary loan 
between manber libraries. ■ . s . 

. The major strength of the OCLC system is its configuration 



of regional network service points which have In the past 
supplied local libraries with OCLC services, provided training 
and development to the staff of local libraries , acted as a 
channel for OCLC/ library financial arrangements, and provided the 
logical regional vehicle for interlibrary loan using OCLC's 
dat^ase as a primary searching tool» Also, Ml3everal service 
canter networks' have begun planning and development actiyities 
for a variety of bb-llne and batch network services including: 
the merging of member library tapes to form regional services 
such as a union catalog; conversion of catalog tapes to 
clrcxilatlon files; the loading of the catalpg^, circulation and . 
conversion tapes from member libraries into, a regional on-line 
catalog with subject searching; , loc?Q. and regional authojplty 
files; and interlibrary loan, and reference searching."^ The 
"largely mutual b^efit derived f roa OCLC s relationship w;Lth the 
regional networks is evident in the above applications of OCLC ? 
data base aind services to regional problem-solving* 

The menbership of OCLC reflects its beginnings as an academic 
library cbnsortium: 53% of the participating libraries are_ 
college or university libraries, 16> are public libraries; special 
libraries/comprise 1% of the members, 11%8% are federal government 
libraries, 1.2J6 are state government librarl^Sj and 5% are 
libraries operating for profit*' ^ v 

Recent OCLt! planning and activity suggest that the ^ . 
' bibliographic utility is building upon its past success by 
offering integrated processing systems to libraries, thus 

'{K ■ ■ . 

enhancing OCLC ' attractiveness to potential and current users* 



The "enhanced clroilatlon system" devised by the Claremont 
GoMteges Is novf the Total Llbrai^r System (TLS), ^undergoing . - 
refinement &h OCLC's^ Inhouse circulation system. The newly 
developed Local Library System Includes circulation, Interllbrary 
loan, acquisitions, cataloging, serials control, and 
adnlnlstratlve control f or -Individual lUSrarles., seemingly the ^ ^ 
Ideal Integrated online system. 

At the same time that these major program developments are 

^; ' ' . ■ ■ 

taking place,- OCLC Is focusing much attention on Its 

relationships with its participants, both as Individual llbrarl.es 

and as members of the service networks. According to Philip 

Schleber, Director of Public- Relations at OCLC, OCLC recognizes 

the importance of ensuring that "OCLC members get at least 

acceptable service, and are currently trying to strengthen 

N relationships with the networks while at the same time respecting 

..8 

their Independence." - ■ 

With the purpose of broadening Its membership base, OCLC 
proposed In February 198a a n^ user status system which permits . 
the use of OCLC nonr-cataloglng subsystems by libraries other than 
full participants. New categories of participants proposed by 
OCLC are those of Special User and Partial User. A Special User 
library Is one which "uses the online system but does not qualify 
as a participant."^ A Partial User library Is one that "elects 
not to contribute Its Roman alphabet cataloging to the OCLC data 
base but uses any of OCLC's non-cataloging systems. "^° The. new 
user status configuration has met with general approval. -The 
other major bibliographic utility is RLQ Inc. , whose 

'\ 17 ■ 



Research Libraries Information NetworJc forms the basis for' 
cooperative collection development in 27 of the major U.S. 
research libraries. The coB^osltion and purposes of EILQ differ 
significantly from those of OCLC: RLG began' in 1974 as a small 
irohsortium of Northeaatem research libraries (the first members 
were the libraries of Yale University, Harvard University, 
Columbia University and the -Research Libraries of The New York 
Public Library) and instituted programs aimed at answering the 
special needs of research institutions, whereas the goals of OCLC 
were broader in scope for wider applicability across all types of 
libraries. Early programs instituted by RLQ Included a shared ^ 
resources program of priority lending among members and a 
cooperative serials acquisitions program. Support for the 
fledgling RLQ came from private foundations, supplemented by 
membership dues. . 

With the decision in 1978 to adopt Stanford University's 
BALLOTS online bibliogr^iphic sjrstem to serve the needs of the RLQ 
membership, the- character of RLQ as a consortium changed 
dramatically'. The consortium continued to concentrate on programs 
to address research libraries' concerns including preservation of 
valuable material, the cooperative purchase of special 
collections, and shared access to unique research tools. At the 
same time RLO/RLIN entered the arena of competitive 
telecoomunications technology. The attraction for larger research 
libraries was inevitable, as RLQ abandoned "OCLC a notion of a 
'melting-pot' database and broad customer base. In contrast to 
OCLC, RLQ draws from a selective group of research libraries 




acrbss^ the U.S. The exodus of several large research 
libraries from OCLG was a major cause of concern In tems.of the 
quality of the OCLC data baae because of the specialized and 
unique nature of many of the research collections, but the 
OGLC's new user status categories may obviate that concern. 
The data base which RLQ's 27 member/ owners. In addition to a 
variety of special and affiliated libraries, can access contains 
5.022 million book records, and 907,000 serial title records. 
The authority file, based upon New Yortc Public Library's records, 
consists of 2.032 million records. The RLIN data base can also 
be accessed by non-member "search-only" participants, most of 
which are -California institutions who contract through the 
California Authority for Library Systans and Services (CLASS) for 
use of the system. CLASS Is one of three networks having 
affiliations with ftLQ; the others are the Bibliographic Center 
for Research (BCR) and the Washington Library Network. WLN's rol^ 
m relation to RLQ differs from the others by vlr^e of its own 
data base sharing capabilities. 

' . The Washington Library Network is also a system which owes 
its beginnings to the Library of Congress' release of the MARC I 
tapes in the late 1960's, when it developed a union catalog for 
three libraries under the auspices of the Washington State 
Library. WLN currently has over forty members > half of whom are 
academic libraries, and is very active in establishing 
cooperative agreements with other networks, large and small. In 
1979 RLQ and WLN agreed to develop a multi-network database; the 
first activity Involved the sharing of authority files between 
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the two databases. 

The most important cooperative development agreement ^opg 
the utilities, however, Is'the mutual decision by RLQ, OCLC, WLN 
and the Library of Congress to develop a teleccnmunlcation 
protocol which would facilitate the exchange of bibliographic 
Information among systems. This cooperative agreement has as 
Its basis the 1979 decision by WLN and RLQ to merge authority 
flies to develop teleccnmunlcatlons capabilities and link the two 
computers directly. The project Is funded by the Council on 
Library Resources, and Is considered to be "a first step In 

bringing together already existing pieces of a network which is 

13"* 

referred to as 'the emerging national network'." 

The desirability of developing methods to link the major 
utilities has long been obvious, and inclusion of the Library of 
\ Congress as the major authority data supplier greatly expands the 
usefulness of such a link. The bibliographic utilities find 

« 

themselves to sane degree in the same posltloa as their members 
do: by agreeing to develop mutually useful vehicles for 
comminication and programs to enhance system capabilities, some 
difficult decisions concerning authority and autonomy must be 
made. These decisions concern the willingness of the utilities 
to devise, appropriate and mutually beneficietl programs drawing 
upon the strengths of the various systems, and the'protable 
levels of each utility's involvement in the teleccmmunlcatlons 
protocol development. In terms o^ the latter, for example, OCLC 
has not stated its intent to share its bibliographic records 
through the proposed links. RLQ, WLN, and the LC have agreed to 

• ■ : , 2d' - 
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use the forthccmlng protocol for possible linlfing of their data 
bases 9 thus creatine^ an expanded base of records accessible to 
the menbershlps of the cooperating utilities. A ^national 
network" of shared telQCcomunlcatlon systems seems the next 
logical step, provided that each utility agrees to Its 
appropriateness • 
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INTERLIBRARY LOAN AND THE UT^JTIES 

Fran the library user's view, Interllbrary loan la the mailn 
reason for the development of the utilities' huge data bases and 
the technical hardware and expertise which support them. The 
networks and utilities recogpiize the successjof their 
interllbrary loan programs and systems as aniaccurate test of 
tlilr general success, and stress the Importance of participation 
In interllbrary loan In several ways. "Washington participants 
In WLN sign a 'Memorandum of Agreement' ccmmittlng them to 
participate in interllbrary loan, thus ensuring the availability 
of most held items. "^^ At RLQ, "there are a set of policies 
that pertain to ILL activity among RUN members. They Include the 
agreement to give priority treatment to ILL requests frcnx other 
RLQ members. "^^ OCLC's new system enhancements and the 
supporting documentation and assistance provided to users 
encourage use of the system. 

Although OCLC's ILL subsystem was installed during the 

spring of 1979, an Inforaal OCLC ILL "system" had been in 

operation since the development of the online data base searching 

capability. The data base became an additional verification tool 

for ILL requests, which were then either sent by malL on ALA 

forma, or transmitted via teletype. In 1977, for example, 96% of 

OCLC's charter members used OCLC to verify ILL requests for 

locations, and 59% of this group search all book requests through 

l6 

OCLC before searching elsewhere. 
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rteny Institutions Installed OCLC terainals for the express 
purpose of facilitating Inter llbraiTr loans for their patrons. 
The availability, of multiple holdings records seemed to foster 
new patterns In requesting material: "Small libraries 
(previously) presumably filled most of their ILL requests within 
the state prior to OCLC, while the larger libraries frequently 
relied on ou1>*of-8t$ite libraries. It appears that, . .a noticeable 
reduction In the frequency of going out of state has occurred, 
Thla phenonenon Is Indicative" of the. collective strength of,, the 
holdings of smaller libraries In the systjem. . . 

The advent of the Interllbrar^ Loan Subsystem In May 1979 
created great anticipation; It seems that lis users were not to 
be disappointed. The system "provides users with Inmedlate access 
to the OCLC On-Llne Union Catalog, the ILL Transaction Pile, and 
the ILL Message Waiting.'' Some of the attractive features . 
include the queuelng capability, where a request Is automatically 
routed to a designated list of libraries until it is filled (or 
-not). Information on the it«n requested can be autcoiatically 
retrieved, from the data base, or can be input online if no 
records for tfife- item exist. 

In keeping with OCLC's "ultUnate goal (of ) full on-line 
access to all elements arid location data far all participating 
institutions"^^ the utility has added subprograms to the 
systems which make it increasingly attractive to users; 
interfacing with the OCLC Nme/Address Directory permits the 
storage online of infonnation specific to each library's ILL 
policies, and the development of a statistical package for ILL 



may help produce seine standardization in the maintenance and 
reporting of ILL traffic throughout the system. Within less than 
twenty months OGLC's -ILL subsystem had logged 1 million requests, 
and the rate of traffic is steadily increasing a& njpre libraries 
participate. Prom July 1 1980 through March 31 I98l, for 
example, 696,799 requests were channeled through the subsystem; 
over the same time a year later, the number of requests rose to 
830,368.^^ Although the goals of the Shared Resources Program 
at RLQ are the same as those of the OCLC ILL Subsystem; i.e., 
complete location information and access to as much of the member 
library collections as- possible,, the character of the program is 
sanewhat. different. ' "What was, and is traditionally interlibrary 
loan is different in RLQ, specifically in terma of its 
responsibilities. It is not a courtesy, but a conmltment on the 
part of the RLQ member/ owne rs. "^^ Some of the other differences 
between RLQ's program and that of OCLC are the character of the 
clientele and of the material being requested and loaned; whereas 
OCLC serves- a very large general library population, RLQ 'a 
menbership stresses the function of reclearch as its purpose. As 
a result, material loaned through RLQ is often older and more 
unique; the preponderance of OCLC's lending is of materials less " 
than a decade old. . ' 

In addition to the policy of priority treatment for RLQ 
requests at member libraries, other standard^ are in force within 
the Shared Resources Program. "There are no charges for lending 
or photocopying' from one RLG library collection to another. And 
members are strongly encouraged to lend within RLQ items that 
they wouldpi't ordinarily lend. This is important, because 
cooperative collection development decisions have been made based 
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upon the expected availability of material at q^her 
^institutions. "^^ 

Until May^of 1982 R^J operated the'RLIN ILL Message 
Subsystem as Its Interllbrary loan progr^. It was created 
because the TWX system, which had been Instituted in 1975 when 
RLQ membership nmbered only four, was beginning to fall apart. 
RLQ began planning the ILL Mess^e. Subsystem In 1979, and In the 
summer of 1980 began using It "as a bandald; it was meant to be 
a temporary system to^ serve until the development of a fullfledged 
ILL system." ^3 

Even before the availability of the message subsystem ILL 
within RLQ was very significant, due to the quality of the shared, 
data base and the system's indexing capabilities: "the use of 
RLIN for validation of ILL requests is enhanced by the ability of 
the searcher to locate books without precise knowledge of author 
and title and by the ability of the system to display library 
specific call'numberrs. Further the search can segnent the data 
base in such a way as to display only/those records that are held 
by a specified library or group o/ libraries. "^^, But the ^ 
message system made available sane additional benefits, ^uch as 
record-4ceeplng facility. "The great advantage of using the 
message system is that the gathering of statistics on 
transactions is now automatic » Each month members receive a 
detailed sumnary of computerized interllbrary loan requests. 



Bhowlng the member as both borrower and lender."*^ 

RLQ expects to Implement Its RLIN ILL Subsystenj In August 

1982, ' The design of the system Is based upon the features 

Identified by member representatives which would cSmprlse an 

appropriate full-scale Interllbrary loan model, "The differences 

between the temporary system and the subsystem are three: the 

new system Is linked to the bibliographic data flle^^-lt will be 

possible to forward reques'ts via a routing procedure; and the - 

system will provide much more complete statistics In terms of 

«26 

request turnaround time • 

\ 

t 

Use of the ILL meoaage oyotem peached peaks of 5000 requests 
pep month during periods of heaviest traffic; successful requests 
averaged about 60% of these. It Is expected that the ,. 
mplCTientatlon of the RLIN ILL subsystem with Its direct link to 
RLIN's bibliographic data flies will Increase this rate df • 
successful requests 8lgni2flcantly. ' ' ^ . 

The "search only" function offered by RLQ to libraries which 
are not member/ owners enhances the Interllbrary loan program of 
the Washington Library JJetwork, through Its agreement with RLQ to 
share bibliographic data bases. The WLN had already designed Its 
own holdings file to facilitate Interllbrary' loan,' and encourages 
a commitment to shared access through Its Memorandum of Agreesnent- 
. among Washington libraries', as noted earlier. As membership 
increases, especially In the number of academic libraries . , 
participating, and as retrospective conversions of member 
-libraries' collections are conpleted, it is expecte'a that the ILL 
function will enjoy a greater success rate for matorlala 
published more than a decade ago. 
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INTERLIBRARY LOAN' AT SELECTED LXBRABIES 



Ac|tdemic llbrarie8*^have l)pen at the forefrdit of network', 
development and shared iresources programs for two decades^ 
largeli^ because the benefits to t^ieir operations to their 
-patrons have outweighed in the long tend the sgnettmes staggering 
. short-term costs in staff in^^^d resource* allocation, 
flnterlibrary loan hals traditionally been the maior resource 
sharinii mqdel for academic libraries^ and has been strengthened 

■■• '^''-■'■■ \ .'■■v - ■ • .■ ■ ; ^ ^ - 

in that role with each, new generation of resource sharing 
technology and philosophy. The growth.of the, major bibliographic 
utilities and 'access' to their data bases for ILL searching has 
' had a major impact on the character of interlibrary lending^, .but 
the effects of these changes at the local level 'have not b^tei 
discussed. Seme issues to consider delude the changes in 
quantity of loans and 1)orrowings at an academic^ library, the [ 
effect of the changing workload gin staffing conflgu 
effect of utility-enhanced ILL on previously existing resource 
sharing programs, the qualltgr of the information provided by the [ 
utilities f or interlibrary Toan, changes -In recordkeeping both 

for internal pdrposes and for comparison with other libraries, 

■ , ■ / • ■•' ' * ? ■ 

and patron reaction; to the. newer system. 

-Librarians at six academic institution^ agreed to review and 

discuss 'seme of these issues base'd upon tjbeir libraiy 's 

expi^rience as a member/ user of ^a ma jor /jDiSliographic utility. 
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s'lnce Interllbrary loan p)ractlce8 arid recordkeeping procedures 
differ cdnslderafily from one location to another ^ a f oraal 
comparison of only quantitaUv^ data across libraries may not 
' yield meaningful results. Profiles of each library were 
developed on a case basis, using data and situational information 
supplied by representatives at each »of the participating . 
libraries. A population of a^lx libraries cannot serve to 
" represent the' experieaice of acadeinic libraries in general; 
howler, libraries who agreed to assist with this review are - 
representative of a variety of academic library types and 
locatiorisV They are the libraries of 
- Cornell University, Ithaca,' New York (CU) 

George Washington University, Washington, D.C. (QWO) 
Indiana. State University, Terre Haute, Indiana (ISU) 
s Ithaca College, Ithaca, New York ,(,IC) - 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois (LPC) 
St. Olaf College, -Northfield, Minnesota. (St.O) 
The interlibrary loan and other institutional data supplied 
by the participating libraries varied greatly in scope and f onoat. 
:a11 libraries kept infomation regarding either the total number 
of requests made or received, or the total number of items sent or 
received, but In only a few cases records were kept of both 
requests and successful transactions. Most libraries kept some 
record of their participation thrbi gh ILL in shared resources 
programs, usually to provide some quantifiable feedback to the 
cooperative service regarding the library's use of. the system. A 
few of the libraries kept track of the transmission mode of the 
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requests gent arid received, an Item pf interest here,, to 
corroborate the qusLlitative Information supplied a,bout the use of 

OCLC as a requesting, channel. 

' ■ • ■ . '<?**■ 

The format of reports from each llbt^ary dlTfered frcm each * 
other In virtually every way* In some cases, slmllsLT l€^SrW^re 
not reported In the same way so that, similar figures do not^yleld 
an accurate view of the libraries' ILL patterns. In >additlon, the 
format for reporting at some of the institutions changed over 
time to reflect changes In.the llbrai7's lending and borrowing / 

patterns, affiliations with cooperative arrangements,; 

■ - • " " ^ ' ' ' ' ' ' ''. ■ . , " ■ 5-. '■ . ■ " ■ ■ 

technological advances In the library, or a change in the library 

adaDtinistration* In most cases, the data is collected and Hept to 

serve internal needs such as staffing and financial allocations; 

or- the information may be made available to consortia or networks 

In^hich the library is a member; so that its comparability, 

especially across libraries which are somewhat dissimilar , is 

, (difficult to see. 

To attempt to address these issues, some standard reporting 
tables were devised which demonstrate in general ways the patterns 
which exist at each library, axld allow for some comparison between 
and among the libraries. The tables reflect the categories which 
ail libraries report, to greater apd lesser degrees. 

Some definitions of tenninology are appropriate here. 
"Consortia'? or cooperatives" include any recip*.*ocal 
cooperative arrangement to lending and borrowing to which the 
library belongs; for example, ISU's membership in the Four 
University Libraries System, St. Olaf 's participation in filNITEX, 



t?he Minnesota Interlbn^ Teleconmunicatlons Eichange. "Special 
senrlces" designates unilateral Information/materials suppliers 
to the reqiies ting library, such as the Center i^or Research 
Libraries or the ACM Metropolitan Periodicals 'Center. "Other" 
means any other library request or loan whlcn does not fall under 
the iClrst two categories. "Transmission mode" means the vehicle 
by which the request is channeled from one llbra^ to another; 
OCLC inputting, T\ff communication, ALA standard tornij^ phone ar^ 
some exampies. In the context of these tables the following * , 
de8lgnati<bnB apply: "^A" signifies that the category is not 
available; "X" indicates that a particular categorical 
distinction was not made by the participating library. 
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Indiana State University: Cunnlnghem Memorial Library 
Indiana State University (ISU) la a publicly 'supported state 
university which was founded In 1870 as a multl-program 
Instl^tlon* Its student population nimbers about 8^930 full-- time 

and ]^ ^630 part-time ^dergraduates^ and about 490 full-time and 

, . 1.1 ' ^ ■ " 

1305 part-time graduate^. ISU courses of study are general in 
nature, 'with some emphasis oh service-oriented programs such as 

guidance aivl counselling^ criminology^ health and safety) llbrat*y 

^ ■ ^. ' * ' • ' 
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science^ home economics^ and management and finance* 

Cunningham Memori^ Library is the central library facility 
on* campud; a Science Library also serves ISO patrons* The 
collection is comprised of the following: 

Total volumes ^iW,994 

Microforms ' ^ 410,904 

Audlovisxial materials 49,085 

Serial subscriptions 4,750 . 

Special collections at ISQ Include the Cordell Collection of 
Rare and Early Dictionaries, which contain several valuable and 
unique items. ^ ^ 

Total operatlxi expenses for FY i979r:80 were $1,727,019* ISO 
operates with a staff of 30 professionals and 45.5 FEE support 
staff. 2^ 

Participation in cooperative arrangements is a tradition at 
ISU, due to its location and its relationship with the other 
major Indiana libraries. In addition to the Pour State 
University Libraries Gtroup, ISU also enjoys membership in the 
Center; for Research Lilil^arles, and the Indiana Cooperative 
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Library Services Authority. ISO's collection development 
phUosophy and its interlibrary tfooperltion patterns are based 
upon the efficacy of resource sharing as the most appropriate - 
response to' increased demands on coUections and budgets. The ISO 
Anra^ Library Reports reflect this" ccomltnent to cooperation: 
"Although It has long been evident that no one aqademlc library, 
-even the largest, can acquire all research materlala of interest 
because of budget limitations, proliferation of published 

materials and inflation, only in recent years have appropriate 

^ ■ 30 

* mechanisms for the sharing of resources been developed. " ISO 
is fortunate to iiave avalUble "the combined resources of m<ye 
than forty academic, public, pW.vate, school and special 

• ■ • ' n 31 

libraries within a seventy-five mile radius of Terre Haute. 

ISO's Interlibrary Loan Office began using the OCLC 
bibUographlc system when it was Installed In. 1976 for the 

♦ 

verification and location information of Interllbr^ loan 
requests. The system was viewed as "an integral part of our 
automated systems, which promote efficient utUlzation of staff in 
acquisition, cataloging, InterUbrary loan, and tl^. processing of 
materials. "32 The foUowing year a public services OCLC terminal 
was installed to provide more rapid access for reference and 
/ InterUbrary loan purposes. In 1979 recognition of the 
Interlibrary Loan Office's function and the institution of the • 
OaC ILL Subsystem prompted the a(talnlstration to place additional 
emphasis on the ILL process: "As libraries have become more and 
more aware of the need^to share resources, the role of the « 
Interlibrary Loan Onlt in the Reference Department has^become 

'29 
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Increaaingly important to thp support of the unlverialty academic 
programs* As a result ILL services have been expanded and 
Improved* A new OCLC temlnal and printer were Installed for ILL 
In the Autumn of 1979 . 

The OCLC ILL subsystem has had a major Impact on the process 
of interllbrary loan at ISU, according to Mary Ann Phillips, 
spokesperson for the Interllbrary Loan Unit. The effects have 
been In tems of acpurecy of requests, nimiber, and speed with 
whlcfii requests are handled. In addition, seme shift In patterns 
of borrowing by ISU has been noted. "We don't request by 
/shooting In the dark' as much as previously^ The existence of 
more locations speeds up the request process, and we request more 
materlal^pcm lesser known libraries. Even before the., 
subsystem was In effect, the ILL Unit used, the CTCLC as a ' 
searching and verification tool "as much as possible, especll^lly 
for newer Items. "^^ 

The Interllbrary Loan Unit la staffed by two half-time 

librarians, two full-time clerical assistants and another clerical 

assistant whose ^ time In ILL Is apprdilmjately half-time. The' staff 

size of the Unit has Increased since OCLC was implemented; this 

was due to the Increase In work fr<iii the Implementation of data 

base searching at the same time that^the subsystem was installed. 

In general, the staff enjoys and appreciates the benefits of the 

system, since it allows for easier processing and f ollowup of 

requests. The staff perceives some difficxilty in that "There is 

Ik 

definitely more pressure on the staff's time because it's 
necessary to reply to requests within four days."*^ 
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• OCLC's effect on the consortium arrangemait to which ISO 

belongs haa^een one of procedure rather than substance. Rather 

than routing requests from one of the Pour State University 

Libraries to another via the state-subsidized TVff, these requests 

are forwarded through the 6CLC system. Requests among these 

libraries ar« afforded priority treatment at each lender, on a 

free service basis. In the past few years requests within this 

consorUim have decreased, due to material avallabllit at other 

libraries as reflected by OCLC holdings. In general, patron 

response to the increased avaUabllity of information about other 

library's collections has been enthusiastic. The pubUc^ccess 

OCLC temlnal is very heavily used for deteminlng the locations 

37 

of wanted materials, especially mo^e recent itoaa. 

ISU's patterns of recordkeeping for ILL remained relatively 
constant over the years; as the OCLC subsystem received more use, 
the channels of some of the requests,, changed. Rather than 
relying upon the state-subsidized TWX system, isO used the OCt£ 
subsystem for the bulk of their requests. .TaJC^le 1 indicates a 
large increase in overall borrowing by ISO between 1977-8. and ^ 
1978-9. This is due in part to increased access to materials, but 
the method of counting requests had changed to one which counted 
each submission of a request as a separate one. . 

Table 2 indicates that, for materials libraries requested 
from ISO, no records were kept until 1978. This suggests the 
philosophical framework whicn defined ISO as a borrower rather 
than a lender untU the library's collections became accessible to 
other libraries through OCLC.., The pattern of increased lending la 
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" : ^ Table 1 

Total Requests by 
Indiana State University Library 



Year 



Books 



Photocopies 





Req 


. Pilled 


Req 


Pilled . 




# % 




. * > 


1976 


686^ 


367 / 53 


752 


897 / 


1977 


878 


384 / 


638 


403 / 63 


1978 


2655 


18H5 / 69 


1167 / 


952 / 81 


1979 


3273 


1964 / 60 


1518 


jL282 / 84 - 


1980 


38H9 


1988 / 52 


1849 


i3l6 / 71 


1981 


6136^ 


1776 / 29 


2908 


1544 / 53 



Each transmission is counted as a request* 
OCLC IL]L Subsystem used as main ILL vehicle* 

• Table 2 
- ' Total Requests to 





Indiana State (University Library 








Pran Other Libraries 




Yeeu* 


Req 


Books 

Pilled 


Req 


Photocopies 

Pilled 
* % 


1976 




NA 


NA 


NA 


'1977 


3736 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1978 


. 5403^ 


2066 / 38 


X 


X 


1979 


6478 


3337 / 51 


X 


X 


1980 


4793 


3140 / 65 


X 


X 


1981 


5391 > 


3464 / 64 


X 


X 



No record of outside requests kept until 1977* 
Total number of requests only available* 
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continuing, according to ISU staff. ' 

The data contained in Table 3 reflects the dlffcxiltles which 
Ubrarles encountered as the OCLC functions Itopacted more and more 
upon the Interllbrary loan systems. Much of the data regarding 
requests made by ISU Is reported In such a way as to negate Its 
importance. It Is hoped that as categories and patterns of 
lendeift^^d borrowing become mpre stable over time recordkeeping 
routines will follow suit. Table 3 dofes Indicate a decrease In 
dependence on special services such as the Center for Research 
Libraries as the availability of items through the cataloging data 
base grew. A pattern of increasing dependence on libraries which 
are not part of the cooperative arrangement Is noted In Table 3^ 
also. 

Table 4 Indicates the requests which ISO received either 
through cooperative arrangements or from libraries outside that 
membership. No data Is available until 1978, which, then Indicates 
a significant Interest in ISO's collection on the part of 
libraries outside the membership of the cooperative. 

In general, the information on interllbrary lending which ISO. 
keeps is compiled for the purposes of defining their relationship 
to th^our State Oniversity Libraries and to the State Library 
system. On til recently, virtually all requests were channeled 
through these means,. But the increased access to ISO's 
collection data by^ibraries across the country shoulfJ bring about 
a change in recordkeeping to reflect the breadth of the 
interUbrary loan base. Also, with the advent of OCLC it seems 
that libraries are finding it difficult to distinguish between 
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Table 3 

Total Requests by 
Indiana State diversity Library 



Year 



J Through 
Cooperative; 



Through 
Special Serviced 



To Other 
Libraries-^ 



Books 



Photo 



Books 



Photo 



Hooks 



Photo 



1976 


S 

686 


P 

367 


R F 
[752 897 


R 

.NA 


F - 
NA 


R 

'183 

'431 
» 


F 
118 


R 
1082 


F 

859 


R 
; 826 


F 

-693 


1977 


878 


384 


|638 403 


NA 


NA 


NA 


828 


464 


|179 


145 


1978 


NA 


797 


! NA 821 


NA 


NA 


' NA 
1 


212 


1013' 


NA 


1432 


NA 


1979 


NA 


829 


• NA 1115 ' 


NA 


48 


1 NA 
J NA 


35 


1139 


NA 


; NA 


135 


1980 


NA 


887 


• NA 1182 


NA 


236 


25 


NA 1101 


; NA 


109 


1981 


NA 


964 


\ NA 1494 


NA 


210 


I NA 


13 


NA 


812 


; NA 


135 



\ Pour Indiana University Libraries 
\ CRL, JAS 

^ Includes both Instate and out-of state loans not through cooperative 
arranganent. - 
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Table 4 

Total Requests to 
Indiana State University Library 
Prcm Other Llbrarlee 



Year 



Through 
Cooperatives' 



Prom Other 
Libraries ^ 





< Books 
Req ■ Pill 


, Photo 
Req Pill 


Books 
Req Fill 


Photo 
Req Pill 


1976 




NA 


' NA 

1 


- N A 


NA 


NA [ 


NA 


. NA 


1977^ 


m - 


NA 


; NA 


NA 


NA 


NA • 


NA 


NA 


197b 


' NA 


193 


: NA 


298 


NA 


1013 I 

1 


NA 


432 


1979 


' NA 


226 


' NA 

1 


,160 


3993 


1381 1 


U33 


202 


19tiO 


NA 




NA 

i 


= 231 . 


NA 


2286 ^'i 


NA 


X 


19ttl 


NA 


929 


: NA 


313 


NA 


2535 i 


NA 


X 



\ Pour state University Libraries 
\ All others, Indludlng other Instate libraries 
J No data available for before 1978 
Includes books and photocopies 
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OCLC as a request vehicle and OCLC as a cooperative arrangement In 
which they take part. This causes much duplication in rtmbera 
across categories of loans. Some review and refinement^ of d^ta 
co5J.ec ting routines may In the Ion© run provide ISO with 
Information which will be miore reflective of their Interllbrary 
loan use. ISO's traditional use of Interllbrary loan has been 
very strong; It Is Increasing, In strength as the Onlverslty 
library beccmes a lender on equal par with its borrowing. 
Information which 3upport8 the Impresaion of ISO's interllbrary 
loan program as a high quality one, and which could be shared 
with a wider audlOTce/ would certainly enhance the impact of the 
program. 




Cornell Onlve'raltyt Qlln Library , 

Cornell Onlverolty (CU) la. unique In many ways, 
aa la Its library. Docated In Ithaca, New York, , 
Cornell waa foundpd in 1856 toy Ezra Cornell, whoae goal waa 
to eatabllah a unlveralty at which men and vfomen could have the 
opportunity to puraue whatever courae of 8t5;idy they dealred. It 
began aa a privately aupported coeducational inatltutlon which 
offered three couraea of atudy. Expanaipn of areaa of study and 
ita designation aa a atate unlveralty ahortly after its opening 
have increaaed ita achoola and collegea to aixteen axid i^ave 
endowed on Cornell a dual peraonallty; thoae of an Ivy Lea^e 
unlveralty and a state unlveralty whoae emphaaea are very atrongly 
rooted in agriculture and life aciencpa. Programa of atudy 
include general arta programa and a great number of adenldXic ' and 
technological development areas, auch aa apace aclencea arid 
nuclear atudlea. EnrolOment for 1980-81 included 11,235 fulltUne 

undergraduatea and 66U partt^Jiie undergraduatea. Graduate 
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enrollment totalled 5,025 for the aame year.-' 

Seventeen librariea on the Ithaca campus comprise the Cornell 
Unlveralty Librariea system. Olln, the graduate library, is the 
center of the university structure and houaea the a<tolniatra^on 
and major service points for the ayatem. CUf^ Qoll«ction contains 

Bookjyolumes — . 3,888,614 

Periodical Titles 49,610 
"Microforms * l,0'*8,6l^ 

Sound Recordings - 14,094 

About 175,000 items are jadded to the collection each 
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The Cornell University Xibrary system «ttploys. l2§ • 

professional librarians arid ^269 support sWff* Approxlmisitely half 

of these ^re employed at Olin L^br^ ^ 

Because^ of the size mid excellence of * its collections, t^^^ 

libr^try has been eagerly^ solicited as a potential member in a; 

variety of library cooperative programs and consortia* CU was 

one of ^ the original members of the Five Associated University 

Libraries. (PAUL), and still remains a membei;* of this, 

aJmost^defuncl? gl*oup because of .PAUL'S OCLC link. It is also 

relied upon to a great extent by the South Central Researbh 

Library CU>uncll| a' subset of the S-R's system in New York State 

and a link" to the New York State Intej!library Loan system* In 

' addition to its membership ^in thi^ Association of Research 

Libraries and the Center ±or Research Libraries, the Cornell 

■■ : ■■■■ • ' - ^ ' 

.University Library is a very active member/ owner of RLQ, Inc. * . 

. ■' '■ . > , . . . , ' . ■ . ' - • 

Its ability to fill interlibrary loan requests for a great 

■ ■ • • ■ ■. ■ ' / . ■ ■ V ■ „ . • «• * 

majbirt-ty of requesting libraries and and' the quality of Itis 
interlljbrary loan processing have made CU's library^ a very big 
, lender over 'the years* This is also due to Its position ill New 
York State as thef major research collection outside the city of - 
New York. The quality of Cornell's cataloging is creiaited with 
affecting^the amount of borrowing f rem CU, since the cataloging* 
represents a collection which is both hroadWd deep {n scope. 

The Inteplibrary Loan s A^f at Olin Library that processes 
over 30,000 incoming and outgoing requests per year includes, two 
librarians, five full time assistants, two half-tiae absis'tants, 

;■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ,:38. ■ . 



.fiind approxljmately twenty hoiirs of student assistance per week. In 
addition: each library on campus has a staff member who serves as 
the Interllbrary loah representative as part of his or hep 
duties. ■ 

The staff has decreased during the past-y*ar; the change is 
due to /the decision by Cornell to dPop a contract with the South 
Central Research Library Council (SCRLC) f or sear'ching member 
libraries' iriterlibrary loan requests using Olin, Library' s 
facilities. 

■'- ■ ' • ■ " • 

V Atscording to Paitrlcia Schafer, Head of Interllbrary Loan 

SenO-ces at Cornell, TILQ cane in at a good time. " At the same 

time budget cuts began to have a noticeable effect dn service, 

patrons' sophistlcatlo»*about and escpectatlons of the. 

Interllbrary loan sfervlce were Increasing* Using the RLIN 

cataloging data base to verify and, locate interllbrary library 

loan iten^ after its installation at Cornell in Deceiaber of 1979, 

and then implementing the >ILL Misssage System in March 1981 helped 

the interllbrary loan office deal with both of these pressures. 
' - . .■ ' • » ■ 

The Impact of .RLQ membership for Cornell's users and its 

interllbrary loan program l&, according to ScHafer, of a mostly 

positive nature. In tems of borrowing materials for Cornell's 

patrons, the locations froo- which Cornell borrows are basically 

the same libraries .from which they requested material prior to 

their participation in RLIN. Schafer finds that RLIN membership^ 

h^ simplified the routine ILL processing scmewhat: "The process 

is Just much easier for us novy. As a borrower, we get priority 

service at other RLQ libraries. Our rM^sts are searched 



Inmedlately, the material Is delivered via UPS (United Parcel 
Service), and there is a wider range of materials that other 
libraries are willing to lend within the RLG system. *n^ • 
addition, no fees for borrowing or requesting photocopies are . 
charged between RLQ libraries. Schafer has fovmd that between 60^ 
and 65> of all Cornell's Interlibrary loan requests are supplied 
through RLQ. * ' 

. Prom Cornell's point of view, the difficulties encou^itered 
in using RLG*s ILL Message System have largely to do ^ith ^ 
staffing and Cornell's service to nonr-RLQ libraries. 

The Increjaaing interlibrary loan traffic through diln. 
Library's office since the Implementation of RliS's system has 
caused the Interlibrary loan staff to be "stretched" somewhat 
more than previously. This is due to the priority natujf^e of piany 
requests^ "One of the biggest effects on us £s the increase in 
priority services, for which we are not relmbujrsed. " In 
principle, mutual exchange of priority services among libraries 
acts as a self-relmbursing system, but the role of Cornell as a 
major lander rather than a borrower negates that view. ^ 
Approximately twenty-five RLQ priority requests are received by 
Cornell each day, in addition to the hundred or so New York State 
ILL requests, which are also considered p^ority items. 

In addition to increasing staff workload, expectationis of 
the staff's knowledge and capabilities have increased. Support 
staff in the interlibrary. loan function are expected to be more 
sophisticated in the use of complex tools and routines. To 
address this, Cornell's Referehce and Interlibrary Loan 
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Department is wrt-tlng a manual to train staff in the use of newer 
library technologleo. Unfortunately, accprdlng to Schafer^ 
knowledge of and familiarity with older standard bibliographic 

tools suffers, since, tljne for training Is usually lljnl ted by the 

he . 

denaands of the interllbrary loan function. 

The relationship of Cornell eCa a major lender of materials to 

non-RLa libraries has been affected by the imposition of the RLQ 

Interllbrary loan system over pre-existing arrangements and 

traditions. S chafer states, ''A question that bothers me la how 

we meet our responsibilities to the other libraries who need what 

our collection has to offer. Since the size of interllbrary 

loan staff remains the same as demand for its time increases, ■ it 

• ' ■ ... * 

is difficult to maintain the same quaility of service for ^all • 

borrowers. At Cornell, tte interllbrary loan, office is 

attempting to address this issue; by redesigning the request 

workflow "so thiat people without a contract or who ardn't 

consortium members don't get less and less service."^' Also, 

Cornell is encouraging the use of, other channels for libraries 

whose patron^ need Cornell's res^rces^ A photocopy service for , 

SCRLC members is under c<»isideratlon; in addition, patrons from 

SCRLC libraries can borrow materials directly from Cornell, 

provided that the fee for interllbrary lending is paid ^y the 

•borrower. 

A review of the inforaation supplied by^CU confirms the 
status of Cornell as a major lender .whose collection is 
increasingly in demand. Table 1 indicates the requests which 
Cornell's Olln Library has placed for its patrons. The^ decrease 

• *V 44. 



Table 1 

Total Requests by 
Cornell University Library 



V 
Yeeur 



197ti 
1979 
1980 
19til 



Books 



Photocopies 



laa? 

159,8 
2516 
2724 



Pilled 
# ■ % 

> 

1105 / 58 
999 / 62 
1552 / 62 
1647 / 60 



Req 

855 
989 
1548 
1429 



Pilled 

J- 

503 / 59 
521 / 53 
899 / 58 
908 / 63 



Table 2 

Total Requests to 
Cornell University Library 
FroQ Other Libraries 



Books 



Year 

1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 



Photocopies 



Req 
12584 
13246 
13591 
13244 



Pilled 
# % 
5875 / 46 

6286 / 47 

6936 / 51 

7132 / 54 



Req 

13995 
15390 
^ 17201 
16644 



Pilled 
9676 / 69 
9878 / 64 
1^439 / 72 
11351 / 6a 
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In 1979 was due In part to the office's reorganizatt.on and shift 
to the RLIN system. Table g shows that Cornell routinely 
supplies over 400 percent more Interllbrary loans than It 
receives^ Ihls U likely to continue through the prlprlty 
lending system of RLIN, of which CD is a valued member. ' Table 2 
also indlates a steady Increase In the ability of thfe^ CU office 
to fin requests. This reflects two ph«icmena: the quality of i 
the staff and procedures at CD's ILL Office and the likelihood 
that more Items are Identified through the RLIN system as being 
held by CU prior to their being requested. 

Tables 3 and 4 reflect the substantial involvement oP CU In 
formal Interllbrary Loan arrangements through RLQ and NYSILL: In 
1981-82, 70% of CU's requests were placed through RLQ or NYSILL; 
68J of their filled requests were provided through RLQ or NYSILL. 
73Jt of the requests received by CU were placed through one or the 
other group, and 75% of the requests filled by CU were for RLQ oi^ 
NYSILL members. ' , 

The consistently good. quality of ILL service at CU, and the 

Ji 

strengths of the CU collection are evident In the" Table 3 and; 
Table 4 data. Regardless of the channels used for requests to an 
by CU^ the success rate Is almost always above 55%, a' modest 
estimate, since requests going to other libraries ar^ counted 
each time they are transmitted. 



Table 1 
Total Requests by 
Cornell University (Olin Library) 



Year 



Through' - 
Cooperatives 



Books 
R P 



Photo 
R P 



19«o1lir95 910 J1136 688 
1981 ll6^8 1006 ill32 727 



{ Through - 
Special Services ^ 



Books 
R P 



Photo 
R P 



217 '. W \ 11^ - 50 
189 117 22 U 



To Other 
Libraries 

Books Photo 
R P R P 

825 491)297 161 

837 5241275 167 



I Irlcludes RLG, NYSILL 
^ Includes CRL, J AS 

Table 3 data available for 1980-1, 1981-2 only 



Year 

1980- 
1981 



Table 4 

Total Requests^ to Cornell University 
Prom Other Libraries 



Through - 
Cooperatives 



Books 
R P 

23036 13278 
9951 5473 



11930 



Photo 
P 

NA 
8516 



To Other « 
Libraries^ 



Books 



R 

7756 
3293 



54^17 



Photo 
R P 

NA 



1659 '4714 2835 



I Includes RLG, NYSILL 

^ No breakdown for books / photocopies 

^ Table 4 data available for 1980-1, 1981-2 only 
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Lake Forest College; Donnelley Library 

Lake Poreot College (LPC) 18 a, private liberal arts college . 

about forty miles north of Chicago. Pounded in 1857 as Lind 

University., it was originally affiliated with the Presbyterian 

Church, It is now a non-sectarian coeducational institution with an 

undergraduate population of about 1,100 students, LPC offers 

couraea of atudy In the liberal arta and traditional solencea, 

and programs leading to degreea In cooiputer acleqiee and buslneaa 

have recently been instituted. In addition, LPC houses the Lake 

Porest School of Management, a private program for advanced 

49 

management training, , n 

The DonneU'ey Library at, Lake Porest College supports the 
various courses of^ study dffered through Its collection and 
through its affiliations with several cooperatives and consortia. 
These include LIBRAS, a eonsortium of thirteen small academic 
libraries iii' the Chicago area; the North Suburban Library System - 
(NSLS) , and multi-type library network which is part of the the 
Illinois Library Network (ILLINET), the Illinois OCLC-related 
network for bibliographic data base use; the Center foi^esearch 
Libraries in Chicago; and the Library Computer System, a 
circulation services network designed by and based at the 
Onlversity of Illlnoia whose membership includes approxUnately 20 
acadanic libL-arles in the state of Illinois, In addition, LPC 
maintains membership in the Metropolitan Periodicals Service, a 

periodicals bank originally established by the Associated Colleges 

50 " 

of the Midwest, of which Lake Porest College is a member. 
The collection which these cooperative arrangements 



aupplanent conslatsof 

Book Volumea 181,856 

Book Titles 144,561 

Periodical Volumea 21,000 

Periodical Tltlea ' 1,000 

^^Mlcrofom Tltlea. S/Oao^^ 

Theae materlala are houaed In Donnelley and In the Freeman 
Science Library. Lake Poreat College's tradition of Interllbrary 
cooperation la a strong one, built upon the rlchneaa of Chicago 
area academic and public librariea. Prior to the institution of 
OCLC as a searching and verification tool, inter34.brary loan 
traffic was veryj^ light (usually leoa than 200 1 tana loaned to 
othera per year) ', partially becauae needed material waa eaaily 
acceaaible f ran librariea in , the immediate area. OCLC a ^ 
Implementation at Lake Poreat dramatically increased lending and 
borrowing through Lake Porest's interllbrary loan service. 

0 

Library Director Arthur Miller jiotefl, 'before OOiC, the ntanber of 
our Interllbrary loaxio wasn't algnif leant. At that time, they 
Increaoec) from less than 300 or so to 2,000 a year. The numbers 
have ranalned relatively statole since then; the big dlff er^ce la 
In the Sources of the material We request. ^'^^ ^In 1974--75, for 
example, over 15% of the requested Itanis were from libraries In 
the Chlfcago area.^^? 

Staffing for LB^'s Interllbrary Loan has recently been 
comprised of one full-time library assistant under the supervision 
of the Reference Department, with approximately forty hours per 
Week of student assistant tine. Routines for the staff^ave 



changed with the advent f Irat of OCLC and then of the Library 
Computer Syotem, but staffing hours have remained stable. 

A major Indication of the Increase at LPli on .the Interllbrary 
Loan program is the rise In the number of students who avail 
themselves of this service. Prom a population of approximately 
1100, 383 students used the ILL service during the 1981-82 
academic year, representing over BOJt of the student population. 
This percentage Is Increasing each year^^n^nd Increased awareness 
of the capabilities of OCLC and the Library Computet* System are 
credited with the Ijj^crease.-' 

While the number of users of the ILL system Increases, the 
number of requests by them seem to Have stabilized and have 
actually decreased, according to the information contained In . 
Table 1. Miller attributes the decrease to the effectiveness of 
the bibliographic Instruction program at LPC, which educates 
xisers on the use of their own library arid teaches_students the 
value of selective requesting of material; and to the use of past 
ILL requests as a collection development guide. A heavily 
represented area In ILL during one year Is consldet-ed a potential 
airea for increased purchasing of needed materials the next. 

Table 2 provides dramatic evidence of the effects of shared 
cataloging through OCtlC. Prior to data Input for cataloging, 
which was then accessed by other libraries for search and locate 
purposes, total requests to LPC, including books and photocopies, 
numbered Just 315. By 1980 that figure had Increased over six 
times. 

As a member of several cooperative groups and networks. 
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Table! 

Total Requests by 
Lake Forest College Library 



Books 



Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 



Photocopies 



■Year 

1975 
1976 

1977 
1978 

1979 
1980 



Req Pilled Req 

2881 BH2 / 29 NA 

2763 1113 / to NA 

2667 104i| / 39 na 

2406 1359 / 56 NA 

2464 1197 / 48 NA 

Table 2 

Total Requests to 
Lake Forest College Library 
Frcm Other Libraries 



Pilled 
1591 

- 1409 
1588 
1214 
1069 



Books 



Req 

NA 

646 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Pilled 
246 
599 
556 
571 
1222 
1572 



Photocopies 



Req 

NA ' 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



Filled 

69 

201 

430 
508 

463 
418 
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LPC' 8 patterns of requeats to llbrarlfes within these groups 
usually outweigh requests to all other libraries. Table 3 
Indicates that a significant change began to develop in 1978-9, 
when reliance upon cooperative ILL programs was not as evident.. 
It Is likely that OCLC searching and locating provided other 
channels for Interllbrary borrowing' for LPC. A major shift In 
requesting routines Is evident In the use of OCLC for requesting 
ILL material, beginning in 1978 and colncldUfig with the 
decreasing use of the formal cooperative arrangements In which 
LPC takes part. The effect of the Library Computer Syptem on 
LPC' 8 use of local networks for borrowing should prove to be 
lilteregtlng; that data wUl be available for 1981-82 within a 
short tine. 

Table 4 again reflects the attractiveness of LPC's collection 
to libraries outside the local networks. As requests through 
pre-established channels remain stable and even decrease slightly, 
requests to LPC from other libraries tripled between 1978 and 
1979, and then doubled again In 1980. The effect of the LCS may 
change this emphasis. 

Lake Pores t College's library collection is a good example of 

' 0 

the hidden wealth of smaller academic libraries all across the 
country whose resources were never reported or utilized until the 
advent of the shared cataloging data base through OCLC. Special 
collections of much potential value to scholars and students have 
remained hidden from all except those with first-hand knowledge 
of their existence. Access to these collections has ^sually been 
through Informal "word-of-mouth" networks, through libraries in ' 

.52 



Table 3 

Total Requests by 
Lake Forest College Library 



Year 



Through 
Cooperatives 



Books 
R P 



Photo 
R P 



Throiigh 2 
Special Services 



Books 
R P 



Photo 
R P 



To Other 
Libraries 



Books 
R P 



Photo 
R P 



1975 


NA 


579 


'NA 

1 


888 


X 


X 


• NA 
1 


650 


NA 


263 


INA 


53 


1976 


NA 


773 


|na 


1001 


X 


X 


' NA 
1 


^340, 


NA 


340 


|NA 


68 


1977 


NA 


789 


In A , 


817 


X 


X 


] NA 


722 


NA 


255 


|na 


49 


1978 


NA 


480 


•NA 

|na 


500 


X 


X 


1 NA 


672 


NA 


879 


|NA 


42 


1979 


. NA 


299 


149 


X 


X 


1 NA 


1021 


NA 


898 


iNA 
1 

:NA 


54 


1980 


na' 


107 


'na 


75 


X 


"x 


1 NA 

1 


951 


NA 


600 


143 



I Includes NSLS, LIBRAS, Health Sciences Consortium 

, ACM Periodical Bailk, later named Metropolitan Periodicals Service 

^ Includes OCLC as channel for ILL requests 
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Table 4 



Year 



Total Requests to 
Lake Forest College Library 
• Prom Other Libraries, 



Through 
Cooperatives 



p.rah Other 
Libraries 



Photo 



Books 



Photo 





Req 


Pill 


Req 




Req 


pill 


Req ' 


Pill 


1976 


NA 


529 ; 


NA 


201 


NA 

r 


70 


( NA 


0 , 




1977 


NA 




. NA 


422 


NA 


^ '112 


, NA 

• * 


8 




1978 


NA 


382 


NA 


495 • 


NA 


J 189 


1^ NA 


13 ' 




1979 


NA 


582 


' NA 


434 


NA 


640 


• NA 

1 


^29 




1980 


NA 


549 


1 NA 


405 


' NA 


10^18 


: Nv 


' 13 






-an 
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tiie same ylclrilty. The Aise, first, of the OCLC cataloging data 
base for Interllbrary lo^iHsearchlng and^^l^ 
the pCLC ILL subsystem, opened the collections of lessor known 
Institutions to the scrutiny and jase or patrons from a wide 
variety pf Institutions. Lake Forest, like the other small 
obllegeis^ described here, bous'es special collections of which ^ 
larger research libraries have availed themselves. 

Another heason for the Increased popularity of smaller 

■ ■ . - ■ *■;- - . .-• ■ ■ ■ ■' *, ■ ^ 

library collections is the belief, usually based on experience, 
thai; the ILL, service at a smaller library Is likely to be more 
prompt and accurate thah that available f ran a larger research 
library. Borrowers may soon^^f^lnd^ though, that the traditional, 
quality of service from smaller j^enders will suffer as a result, 
of the widespread Ind growing accesi to prevlcnisly under reporte 
and \inderutlllzed pdllectlbns. 



4 • ' 
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Qeopge Vaahlxielbon Unlv€PBlty; Qelmaii Library , ' . 
/ Gecnr^ WasMngton University (QWU)v an urban c£^^ 
northwest Washington D.C. , was founded in 1821 by a group of 
Baptists "Inspired by George Wa8hlngton*8 desire for the 
- establishment of a national university In the federal city., "-^^ 
• its presei^t undergraduate peculation Includes 5,098 full time and 

parttlme students; graduates number 3,761 fulltlme and 
5,696 parttlme students. Its population is truly national In Its 
representation: students hall from all f 'If ty states, the 
District of Columbia, and about 120 foreign countries* The 
^ eleven colleges or divisions Include Arts and Sciences, Medicine,. 
Law, Qpvenment j Engineering, and Experlmentai Programs.' 

/Three major lib^rarles exist at OWO; the belman Llbrary^^ls the 
University library. The Latr Schoool and the School of Medicine: 
and Health Sciences maintain substantial collections. The. ^ 
collection housed In the UnlYerslty Library consists of >. 

Book Volumes 859,802 . 

Periodical Titles ' 8,959 

Visual Material (Microforms) 350,'t23 ^ 

Audio Material . 5,887^° 

The Qeljnan Library staff Includes 22.5 J-ibrarians and 66.5 
Support staff, many of whom are very involved in the local 
cooperatlye arrangements of which QWO is a member. These Include 
the Consortium of Universities' of the Washington Metropolltab 
Area (GAPCX)N) and the Metropolitan Washington Library Council. 

The functions of CAPCON have recently been separated f rom the 
consortlmn, and CAPCON has expanded its membership to Include 

. ■ . ^ t ■ • 



a:bout forty meoibers^ many of whom are smaller acad^olc libraries 

• . ' . ^ ■ • ■ 

in the surrounding D.C. metropolitan area. The Consortium is 

* • ■ ■ ■ , " 

investigating new cooperative projects for 'its maabers, including 
collection development iand serials recorder programs. 

The QWU libraries recently considered the possibility of 
entering the RLQ sysjtem, but decided because of time coAstriaints 
and the existence of several major projects at the libraries, 
such^as the installation of the DataPhase circulation system, to 
delay such a decision.^ 

By -virtue of its central location and extensive collections, 
QWO has traditionally been* a very heavy lender to aijrea libraries 

of all types. Borrowing is by far lighter than lending, according 

* ' ■ ■ 

to Joan Lippincott, Head of^ Reference at the Gelman Librai7. In 
fact, the major ILL policy change this year addressed the issue 
of local borrowing abuses through which local business or 
government library users began to use the direct interlibrary 
loan service which was offered as a courtesy as a private paging 
service. Librarians found that the Interlibrary Loan Office staff 
of one full-time paraprofessional and student assistants was 
increasln^y delayed in the perfonaance of other ILL related 
tasks because ofHhe abuse of the direct loan service. QWD has 
found it necessary to Institute a fee-based service in its 
place . 

Staffing in the ILL Office is very light, when the quantity 
of r^uests f illed by QWU through various channels is taken into 
conslderationy^But this year a new reference position has been 
established which includes interlibrary loan duties. The new 
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reference librarian Kas been working with the ILL Office 

« * - . ' . " ' ■ - 

1.60" 

approxljaately half of her time." 

Use of OQLC as an interllbrary loan vehicle has contributed 
to the Increase In interllbrary loan noted by the staff . They 
cite ease of access to Information about recently published 

materials and the richness of the metropolitan area's library 
collections as two reasons for the Increase. In QWO's case/ both . ^ 
borrowing and lending, have seen steady growth in numbers, but 
aw 8 role Is still Ic^gely as a lender rather than a borrower. 

Transmission of ILL requests to and from QWO's library has 
changed as well; as OCLC's system became accessible, the number 
of mall requests decreased and the TWX conmunlcations system was 

- 61 •■- 

discarded. , 

The installation Of DataPhase ks aw Library's Circulation , 
systaa has had some effect on the Interllbrary loan process, too. ^ 

• ■ 

ILL staff can check the D|taPhase online catalog to determine the / 
location and avallfability of materials at aWJ. The 'system alsp 
provides some flexibility in setting due dates for interllbrary 

• ^ . 62 " 
loans of various categories. 

Since the reporting fora^at for ILL which aWD staff has 
devised over the years accurately reflects the routines and 
patterns of ILL at the aelman Library, it is unfortunate that 
some data was not available for use in this report. Figures for 
the years represented are estimated from' the data supplied. Even 
with inconplete information, some patterns do emerge in terms of 
use of aWU's collection. 

The average rate of over 90% at which requests from OWO to . 
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Table 1 

Total Requests by - . 
George Washington University Library 



Books 



Req 

1044 
1080 
1176 



• Pilled 
#, % 

948 / 90 

1008 V 93 

1044 / 88 



Photocopies 



Req 

252 
444 
360 



Pilled 
# % 

216 / 89 

432 / 97 

348 / 96 



Table -2'^ 



Total Requests to 
George Washington University Library 
Prom other Libraries 



Books 



Photocopies 



Req 

5402 
5524 
5520 



Pilled 

4000 / 79 
4264 / 77 
4075 / 74 



Req 

641 
1172 
885 



Filled 

401 y 63 ^ 
984 / 84 
605 / 68 
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other llbrarlea are filled, as indicated In Table 1, suggests 
that the ILL staff at QWD performs the search and locate function 
thoroughly, and requests materials f ran appropriate sources. 

Table 2 indicates the quality of OW's Service to others; 
the success rate of requests to QWD is ^bout 80X, And figures 
estimated by prorating the number of requests over the number of 
months to arrive at a general yearly figure suggest a steadily 
increasing pattern of book lending. A comparison of Table 1 with 
Table 2 indicates that QW lends to other libraries approximately 
five times as much material as they borrow. Photocopy delivery is 
more evenly distributed; QW requests almost as many from other 
libraries as they s.end. / 

aWU uses CAPCON as a Vehicle for local requests. But the 
large majority of requests from QW to'other libraries- are sent 
outside the consortium, as Table 3 indicates. Table 4 reinforces 
the status of QWO as a major lender; ■ indlcatlcais are that the 
majority of requests to QWU from other libraries are requests 
from libraries within the metropolitan area who are not members 
of the consortium. This Is a traditional role for QWU, by virtue 
of its location in the metropolitan Washington area and its 
proximity to many . smaller specialized libraries. About 7 8J of 
the books loanpd by QWO are for libraries in the immediate area; 
68% of th6 photocopy requests filled by the Qelman Library are 
for local libraries. 

The format which QWU has adopted for reporting InterlllTrary 
Loan traffic is based more upon the present patterns of ILL 
networking and request than the formats adopted by other 
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Table 3 
Total Requests by 
George Washington University Library 

> \ ' • ■ • 

Through Through To Other 

Cooperatives Special Services Libraries 





Books 


Photo 


Books 


Photo 


Books 


Photo 




R 


« P 




P 


R 


P 


R 


P 


R 


P 


R P 


1979 


103 


NA 


•103 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 NA 

. 1 


NA 


847 


NA 


• 319 NA 
1 


1980 


240 


NA 


I25I 


, NA 


NA 


NA 


1 NA 


NA 


4036 


NA 


1761 NA 
1 


1981 


175 


NA 


! 91 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 NA 


NA 


2515 


NA 


I396 NA 



Table 4 

Total Requests to. 
George Washington University Library 
Prcm Other Libraries 



Year 



Through 
Cooperatives 



Proa Otl^er 
Libraries 



Books 



Photo 



Books 



Photo 





Req 


■Pill 


Req 


Pill 


Req 


Pill 


Req 


Pill 


1979 


120 


NA ■ 


112 


NA 


3993 


NA 


' 204 


NA 


1980 


240 


NA ! 


NA 


NA 


4036 


NA 


1 NA 


NA 


1981 


266 


NA ; 


206 


NA 


3811 


NA 


: 676 


NA 
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libraries discussed here. The f omat which QfHJ curreht^Ly uses 
attanpts to anticipate the several uses to which the data c^ be 
put. OWJ was keeping a separate count of materials requested via 
OCLC and ALA form, but discarded that f omat, although that data 
in particular could prove useful in the future. ( 
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St. Olaf College; R^lvaag Memorial Library 

St, Olaf College la a private cpeducatlonal institution • 
which was established In 1874 In Northfleld, Minnesota. The ^ 
college is affiliated with the American Lutheran Church, and has 
a nationally renowned music program. In addition to strdng 
courses of study In religion and history. The entirely resident 
population equals 2 ,991 full-time and 77 part-time 
undergraduates. St. Olaf College is a member of the Associated 
Colleges of the Midwest and participates in their Internship and 
study/ travel programs for consortium students. ^ 

Rolvaag Memorial Library at St. Olaf houses, the Majority of 
the college's collection; the Music Library Is the second major 
llbrairy on campus. The collectloA consists of 

Book Titles 224,763 

Book Volumes 300,511 

Periodical Subscriptions 1,135 

Periodical Volumes Bound 25,884 

Microforms 23,995^ 

The library takes part In the Associated Colleges of the 
Midwest library programs and proJe6,ts, and was one of the 
libraries to participate In the Council on Library Resources 
funded project to stu^y circulation use In academic libraries In 
198Q, St. Olaf '8 link to the OGLC network Is through the 
Minnesota Interllbrary Telecbinmunlcatlons Exchange (MINITEX), 
upon which St. Olaf' relies for a great majority of Its 
Interllbrary loans* Other cooperative arrangements Include a 
mutual use agreement with the library of neighboring Carleton ' 
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College, which is also a^ojaaber "of the Associated Colleges of the 

Midwest, , 

The success of the OCLC/MINITEX link for* St. Olaf College Is 
evldence<i by the ritmibef of requests made by St. Olaf users each 
year, and the estimate by Interllbrary Loan office staff that 
approximately 90> of all material requested through MINITEX, 75% 
of which are for photocopies of periodical articles, are filled 
within rUNITEX.^^ Very heavy borrowing characterizes St. 
Olaf 's interllbrary loan patterns, but the number of requests received 
from other libraries has increased significantly since the 
implementation of OCLC as a cataloging system and informal 
interllbrary loan location tool. Staff share the opinion that 
OCLC has had a major Impact on St.. Olaf's interllbrary loan 
routines. "The influence of OCLC upon the number of requests we 
receive fron other libraries is very evident. We began 
cataloging through OCLC in January 1977, and soon afterwards 
began a pt^jgram of retrospective conversion. By April 1979 we 
had 33,524 holdings recorded; and by April 1982 we had 134,642, 
or, about 60% of our holdings. "^^ As more records became more 
accessible to mofre* libraries, the library became a resource for ^ 
much wider audience than- previously. Collections of high 
quality, such as the religion and ir isic materials. Were 
recognized as useful for a much wider audience. * 

Data supplied by St. Olaf College was mostly qualitative in 
nature; in the past, quantifiable data^as not necessary for the 
operation of St. Olaf's ILL program. St. Olaf's ILL records .were 
kept for internal purposes; no data on cooperative arrangements 
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was ever cooipiled* The view that general data on ILIi traffic is 
sufficient may change as more requests are forwarded to St* Olaf* 
The pattern which has developed at St. Olaf , evidenced by Tahle 
1 and Table 2, indicates that requests to St. Olaf^s library have 
increased significantly since the adoption of OCLC's cat^aloging 
while requests f ran SI;* Olaf have gradually decreased*^ This is 
attributed to increased sophistication on students' parts in the 
use of indexes and abstracts, the subscription to frequently 
requested periodicals and the adoption of more careful request 
screening routines* 
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Table t ' 

Total Requests^ by 
St. Olaf College Library 



Books 



Fhotopbpies 



Year 


Req 


Pilled 


Req 


Pilled 


1970 


932 


839 


3211 


2890 


•1971 


1033 


930 , 


3560 


320H 


1972 


1738 


156H / 


598i» 


5386 


1973 


1700 


1530 


5853 


• 5268 , 


19.7^ 


1298 


•1168 


i(i|69 


H022 • 


1975 


107'» 


967 


3702 


3332 


1976 


108i» 


976 


3593 


323^* 


1977 


/ 8i»9 • 


76i» 


2857 


2571 


1978 


672 


605 


2283 


; 2055 


1979 


9^2 


8i(8 


,3201 


2881 


1980 


9'»1 


8i»7 


3187 


2868 


1981 


1 786 I 


707 


'2587 


2328 



^ Dak for 1970-1975 al-e for MINITEX Network only* Total requeata are 
redbrted only for MINITEX. Total ILL was split based on an estimated^ 
22!5* for Photocopies and 77.551 for Books. Request values are baaed on 
a 90J reported hit rate. 
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Table 2 . 

Total Requests to 
5t. Olaf College Library 
Prom O ther Libraries 



Books 



Photocopies 



Year 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
198Q 
1981 



Req 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Pilled 
35 
66 
189 
250 
282 
425 
489 



Req 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



Pilled 
184 ' 
NA 
12 
245 
89 
101 

» 

. 73 
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Ithaca College; The Library 

Ithaca College (IC) was founded In 1897- as the Ithaca 
conservatory of Music*, and has maintained a well-deserved 
reputation for "excellence in the performing arts programs ever 
since. In addition to music, theatre arts and ccnimmications, 
Ithaca College's program strengths include physical education and 
a recently established busipess'^llrogram. The character of IC is 
very much, that of a resident undergraduate college; erflfollment in 
198a-8l number 4,641 full-time undergraduate?, .67 part7time 

67 

undergraduates, and 148 full-time and part-time gradi^tes. 

The curricular emphases are reflected in the library 
collections, which are -very strong in music, phy^ica| education 
and conmunications. The library has a fulltlme professional staff 
of eight; s]apport ^taff number about ten. 

Ithaca College is a very active member of the South Central 
Research Library CouncU, through which a good portion of IC's 
in-state interlibrary loan traffic is channeled. Interlibrary 
Loan librarians at Ithaca College have served on SCRLC's ILL 
Conmittee during most of the last decade, in part because of IC'a 
reputation within the SCRLC lending^rea as a reliable and fast 
source of loans. ^ 

IC'a library contains the following collections: 

Book Titles ^ 161,434 

Book Volumes 267,260 ^ 

Periodical Subscriptions ' 1,773 
Microforms , 15,449 
" Sound Recordings 8,987 
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Sound Tapes 1,018^® , , ^ 

Accot*dlng to Everett Morse, Head of Interllbrary Loan at 
Ithaca College's I^lBraryj, the Implementation of OC^C at IC has had 
^a tr#iendou.s to interlibrary loan requested to the IC" 

Library, and on the prdcesaliig procedures at the library. The 
Inierlibrary Loan department began usihg OCLC as a searcl^Lhg and 
location tool immediately upon its arrival at Ig^ and have \ ; 
continued to selfirch routinely tt^ OCLC data base prior to any 
other verification tool. Bi^ore tlie impleQerltatidii of the OCLC 
JUj, subsystem in January of 19p2, searchi|ig OCHjC served the 
purpose of almost sill requeists f rem IC patrons; the. vehicle for ' 
transmitting the requests was most frequently the atandard- 
Amislrican Library Association f orm. 

About a ^ecade ago Ithaca College Library's ihterlibrary 
loans to other libraries exceeded f or^the f ir^t time their - 
requests f br materials, a trend which stabilized over the 
intervening yearpi The pattern is eyeti more pronounced since the 
^implementation of OCLC first as & searching tool a^ then as a 
Specific ILL program. Shorty after the OCLC teftninal was 
instfiiUecl at IC, it was noted by the Interlibrary Loan llbrar*ian 
that "OCLC'Will play an iiii^easingly significant role in > 
interlibisary loto.*' By the time the subsystem was. in place 
the majority of IC's iriteriibrary loan traffic; was in filling 
requests for other, libraries, and loan requests had, doubled f rom^ ' 
the previous year. Said Morise, "I expect this is mainly due to 
our fine collection of itens^^and also to the OCLC Interlibrary 
Loan subsystem which makes -requests pri verifications and sources 



of material so readily available to all."^° But IC had not ' 
abtodonjed thie ALA form for their own requests; due to tl^^^spuLl 
number of requests by I C patrons, the staff found It more 
econcjDilcally appropriate to send requests byyiaalX*^ 

The InterllbraiTr LoQ^ staff , which consists of Mr. Morse and 

a . ref erence assistant 'whose duties Include Interllbrary loan, are 

-I ■ * ' ^ ' . 

pleased with the OC?IiC subsystem because of Its ease of use and 
immediacy of results* Patron use of Interi-lbrary Loan services 
has not met the staff 's expectations; they Hope to laStmch a. . 
publicity campaign to inform users of the advantages of y 
interllbrary lending of materials from a potentially natlonvrld'e 
range of resources. \ 

The -jiata supplied by I ^aca College Indicates that other ^ 
libraries have discovered IC's range of resources: while Table, 1, ' 
indicates* some lack of Interest In the ILL program oil the part of^ 
IC users, ^ the Increase In requests ma4e to IC from other libraries 
as noted In Table 2 Is dramatic. The lack of growth In 
Interllbrary borrowing by IC Is also due In part, to the same^ 
reason that lending to other Institutions has, Increfiised: the 
quality of IC's collections In specific fields such- as mu^ic, " 
cdnmunlcations and physical education. - ■ 

Although the data fcontained in Table 3 indicates little 
•change in terms of IC's use of the SCRLC for requests compared to 
t^equesting from. other lihrarles. Table 4 Indicates a much greater 
•rate of incr0ase In requests to IC from libraries outside the 
network. This will likely continue for IC as for Other librat'les 
as the OCLC ILL Subsystem is Implemented more and more frequently 



Table 1 

Total Requests by 
I thaca lSollege Library ^ . ) 



> . Booka V ^ sr Photocopies 



Year 




Req 


' Pilled ' 


Req 


Pilled 


1973 




12- 


NA 


M03 ^: 


NA 






181 


• NA 


i 305 


NA 


' 1^75 " 




15M • 




' ' 286 


\.NA 


1976 




l'69 


NA 

> 


29r 


NA 


.1977 




^ 9^ ■ _ ' 


V NA 


• 165 


NA- 


. 1978 ' 




110 


*NA 


171 


NA 


1979 




105 


,. NA 


"151 


NA 


. 1980 




152 


NA / • 


8M 


NAi 



Records kept only accordiing to nunjber of tranaralsslons nade 
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Table 2 

* 

Total Requests to 
Ithaca College Library 
Pron Other Libraries. 



Books 



Year 

1973 
1974 

1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 



^otocoples 



Req 
170 
177 
133 
138 
192 
168 
556 
518 



Pilled 

NA 

. NA 
NA 

* na'- 

. NA 
NA, 
NA 



Req 
168 
420 
404 

419 
441 
398 
703 
692 



Pilled 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



No data available on requests filled 
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69 



4 
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Table 3 

. Total Requests by 
Ithaca College Library 



Year 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 

1979 
1980 



Through 
Cooperatives 

Photo 



Through 
Special Services 



Books 



Photo 



To Other 
Libraries 



Books 



Photo 



R 


• F 


R 


P 


R 


V p 




R 


F 


R 


P 


R 


F 


66 


NA 


<308 


NA 


•N-A 


NA 


1 
1 
1 
• 


NA 


^A 


58 


NA 


' 95 
1 

t 20 

1 


NA 


124 


NA 


1285 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


57 


NA 


NA 


99 


NA 


I278 
'286 

♦ 


1i A 


NA 


NA 




NA 


NA 


55 


NA 


1 8 


'NA 


110 


NA 


NA 


NA. 


NA 


1 
• 


NA 


NA 


59" 


NA 


.11 

1 


NA 


16 


NA 


I108 . 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 

1 


NA 


NA , 


79 


NA 


• 57 
1 


Na 


' 29 


NA 


1 

1I2I 
1 

t 96 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 

1 

r 
1 

1 


NA 


NA 


81 


•NA 


.j 50 


NA 


23 


NA 


NA 


'na 


NA- 


NA 


MA . 


53 


NA 


|47 


NA 


^'58 


.NA 


151 


NA 


NA 


NA 


1 
1 


NA 


NA 


88 


NA 


1 33- 


NA 



^4. 
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Table 4 

Total Requeats to 
Ithaca College Library 



Year 



Through 
Cooperatives 



Prom Other 
Libraries 



Books 



Photo 



Books 



Photo 





Req 


Pill 


Req 


' Pill 


Req. 


Pill 


Req 


PHI 


1973 


162 , 


, NA 


; 159 


NA 


8 


NA 


• 9 

1 


NA 


1974 


161 


NA 


1 414 


NA 


16 


NA 


' 6 


NA 


1975 


102 


NA 


! 410 


NA 


31 


NA. 


' 


NA 


1976 


104 


NA 


1 416 


NA 


34 


NA- 




NA 


1977 


141 


NA 


1 

, 412 


NA 


51 


NA 


1 29 
• 


NA 


1978 


95 


NA 


• 359 


NA 


73 


NA 


1 39 . 


NA 


1979 


204 


NA 


1 

1 588 


NA 


352 


■ NA 


1 115 


NA 


1980 


189 


NA 


; 554 


NA 


329 


NA 


; 138 


NA 
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Sunmary ^ 

Considering that the body of information reviewed here is 
baaed upon the experiences of only six academic libraries, it is 
Interestlixg that several patterns of development and use have 
emerged* Some of the factors which these libraries have in 
ccnmon are 

•Monbershlp and participation in the services of a 
bibllogriaphlc utility (OCLC or RUN) have had a decided Impact ^ 
upon the Interlibrary loan services at each Institution^ _ 

•In^all cases, materials requested of the participating 
library increased in quantity; in most cases, their ability to 
fill those requests also Increased. This sefema' to indicate a 
general ihcreaae in ILL traffic among libraries who share- the 
bibliographic data bases of the major utilities. 

•Although at each library requests received and sent were 
more national in scope, the preponderance of Interlibrary lending' 
took place locally or regionally. Patterns of borrowing and 
lending still reflect long*-standlng cooperative arrangements which 
preceded membership In OCLC or RLIN. 

•New categories of use or patterns of ILL traffic have 
caused some obsolescence in the reporting procedures for 
Interlibrary loan. In moat libraries reporting procedures 
answered the need for information for local decision-making only. 

•Staffing for new patterns of interlibrary lending traffic, 
and the demands placed on the staff In tenns of knowledge and 
skills were Issues at several of the participating libraries. 

Seme differences y ere also evident: 

72 75 ^ ^ 
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•Etophasla on, the Value of the interllbrary loan program and 
patrons' expectations varied greatly fron library to library. 

•Recordlceeplng and the availability of background 
Information on a library's! cooperative activities were also 
dlffebent from library to- library. Although the bibliographic 
utilities can supply general figures for each library's ILL 
activity, the libraries reviewed here have not applied this 
informatlbn to their own reporting routines. 

It is clear from the Interest generated by this topic among 
librarians at the participating libraries and at other 
institutions that defliAtlve work in this area would clarify for 
network and blbUographic utility users the advantages and 
disadvantages of participation in the network environment. It 
would also be valuable to ccmpare the responses of this group of 
libraries to experiences of other college and research 
libraries. 
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' ISSUES FOR THE POTORE 
Academic libraries have become accustomed to and proficient 
In the application of teleccmmunlcatlons technology to address the 
Issues of resource sharing and collection development. 'T[f the 
networtc nation will soon be upon us, then It Is extraordinarily 
fortunate that the library field has already achieved a position 
In the leading edge of networking. It Is absolutely critical that 
we expend our talent, energy, and resources wisely to maintain 
this lead and to advance even more rapidly. No other aspect of 
* library development Is as Important for the next decade. 
The next decade has arrived, and the role of the bibliographic 
utilities In relation to the Interllbrary networks and their 
futur* Is still undelflned in any conscious way. At the local 
level, the notion of ^a planned and supervised National 
*^Interllbrary Loan Network ccnjurep up images of an additional 
layer of acronymlc bureaucracy over the already existing network 
of networks which serve their libraries' various heeds. A 
certain superficiality characterizes the Idea of a planned 
national network of library cooperation. The librarians who work 
on a dally basis with Interllbrary loan traffic throughout the 
country are aware that 

"...a defacto, uncoordinated national -ILL network exists; 
this network functions recus-^ably well but can be Improved; (and) 

these Improvement can be made through existing 

72 

institutions...""' These existing institutions include the 
major bibliographic utilities, the regional network service 
centers, state library agencies and local or special-member 



qonsortla. By virtue of their size and capabilities, the 
bibliographic utl]JL ties will doubtless be at the forefront of any 
improvements in Interlibrary access and conomupication* But the 
growth and in interlibrary access and conmunlcation. The project 
funded by the Council on Library Resources which is currently 
working on establishing teleccmmunication links and shared data 
b€Lse8 among the utilities may become a vehicle for establishing 
standards for information and resource sheirlng* 

Even as the bibliographic utilities develop more advanced 
technology to meet their manbers' needs ^ computer technology will 
become Increasingly available, to smaller groups of libraries and 
to Individual libraries as well. "This distribution of computing 
capability will be made possible by the rapidly Increasing power 
and declining cpst^of dependable and transferable network software 
systems. "^^ It is unlikely that more accessible and more 
powerful computer technology will cause a major exodus from the 
bibliographic utilities, but libraries and groups of libraries may 
find it more cost effective to perform locally some tasks which 
are cilrrently conducted by the utilities. 

For the library user, access to material he or she needs is 
the purpose of 'the library; if the needs of the library user are 
Indeed the most Important .considerations in determining library 
priorities, then the enhancement of the mobfc effective 
Interlibrary comminications system possible would be a priority". 
The reconciling of lo|cal and regional ayatems and procedurea 
would be a next logical step. This integration of diverse 
networks will demand creative attention to a variety of issues: 
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"-the integration of local or regional records. . .into the 
netiroiic database; 

—the Integration of serial records of individual libraries 
Into the network database; 

—the Integration of online services with network 
services*..; 

—the resolution of relationships between national lending 

libraries* • .and the preset network structures," among 
7k 

others* 

An issue of obvious concern is the lack of standardization 

for compiling and reporting information about the state of 

Interllbrary lending, one of the two major activities upon which 

a "national network" would be based. Conclusions about the 

condition of interllbrary cooperation of any kind are very 

difficixlt to reach, because most libraries k$ep records for local 

purposes only, as they did before their membership in and use of 

bibliographic utility programs. Understanding and support of the 

r 

necessity of resource sharing will be achieved only by 
demonstrating its value and effectlvenesss. Identifying the 
organization or organizations that might take responsibility for 
devising pertinent standardized reporting routines, and seme 
incentive for applying them, is a difficult task which should 
nevertheless be discussed by concerned segrnen^s of the "national 
network". The present cooperation among the Library of Congress, 
RLO, WUf, and OCLC to a lesser extent, is at positive sign for 
those concerned with the future of riatlonal resource sharing. It 
is important ts> keep in mind, thougji, that the purpose of the 

76 
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bibliographic utlllltes la to aerve the needs of the nation's 
libraries better than the libraries themselves cjan. It la evident 
that the utilities have filled this role' thus far; it is hoped, 
that current plans and programs' are developed wltl^this in mind,. 
To date, little reaearch has been made available on the mutual 
Impact of interllbrary loan programs epid' ti^ bibliographic * . 
utilities to determine if developing patterns indicate a national 
networtc in practice as well as in theory. It is suggested that 
such a study, undertaken through a bibliographic utility or 
through a national library organization, could yield important 
.infoniiatlon for those considering the future of a national 
resource sharing network. 
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